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Near    midnight    Uncle  Noah  drove   out   of    Cotesville,  his    cart 
laden  with  a  Christmas  tree  and  trimmings. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE  had  touched 
the  old  plantation  with  a  wand 
of  cheer.  Beyond  the  trees, 
silhouetted  darkly  against  the  snowy 
fields,  the  rambling  house  patched  the 
dusk  with  squares  of  light.  Holly 
wreaths,  hung  in  the  windows  by  the 
solitary  old  negro  servant  who  had  clung 
to  Colonel  Fairfax  since  the  days  before 
the  war,  etched  upon  the  snow  ragged 
shadows  of  leaves  and  berries  which  to 
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Job,  the  fierce  old  turkey  gobbler  prowl- 
ing about  them  in  mystified  interest, 
were  sufficiently  deceptive  to  tempt  him 
into  ineffective  pecks. 

For  Job  was  restless  and  hungry  and 
presently  if  the  gentle  old  negro  whose 
shadow  loomed  grotesquely  on  the 
kitchen  shade — did  not  appear  and  be- 
gin the  nightly  ceremonial  of  driving  his 
rebellious  pet  to  roost  in  the  barn.  Job 
would  be  obliged  to  revert  to  the  habit 
of  his  ancestors  and  roost,  in  a  supperless 
manner  unbefitting  the  imperial  tyrant 
that  he  was — in  a  tree. 

For  the  fact  that  Uncle  Noah  had  for- 
gotten his  beloved  pet,  there  were  many 
reasons. 

The  holly-decked  windows  and  door- 
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ways  were  a  reason ;  the  pantry  groaning 
with  Christmas  delicacies  was  a  reason; 
the  spotless  order  of  the  thread-bare  old 
house  was  still  another  reason.  For 
young  Massa  Dick,  the  Colonel's  son, 
was  coming  home  from  the  North  for 
Christmas  with  his  wife.  Major  Verney's 
niece — and  Uncle  Noah's  Christmas  re- 
sponsibilities had  been  sufficient  to  ban- 
ish for  once  the  needs  of  his  feathered 
chum. 

Ears  primed  for  the  jingle  of  sleigh- 
bells,  the  darky  hobbled  to  the  library 
with  a  question.  Colonel  Fairfax  rat- 
tled his  newspaper,  lowered  his  bushy 
eyebrows  and  glanced  sternly  at  the 
clock. 

"Certainly  it's  time  they  were  here," 
15 


he  boomed,  "unless  those  prancing  imps 
of  the  Major's  have  run  away  with  the 
sleigh.  It's  my  opinion  the  Northern 
express  is  late  again — must  be  I  'Pon 
my  word,  Patricia,  my  dear,"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  gentle,  white-haired  wife, 
''things  are  not  done  now  as  they  were  in 
our  day.  There's  a  lack  of  conscience 
in  things — a  certain — unreliable — ha — 
hum  I — Uncle  Noah — do  see  to  that  log. 
The  room's  blistering." 

Now  Uncle  Noah  knew  well  enough 
that  the  Northern  express  was  not  late 
and  that  the  heat  of  the  room  was  largely 
due  to  the  Colonel's  impatience  to  see  his 
son,  but  he  mildly  dabbed  at  the  blaz- 
ing log  in  the  fire-place  and  cleared  his 
throat. 
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"  'Pears  like  I  hain't  never  seen  sich  a 
Christmasy  kind  o'  log!"  he  grumbled, 
showering  sparks  about,  "  'Pears  to  be  all 
sparks  an'  crackle  an'  sich-like  Christ- 
masy fussin'."  He  coughed  delicately. 
"Mebbe,  sah,  mebbe,  Massa  Dick,  'stid 
o'  lettin'  de  Major  bring  young  Massa 
Dick  an'  Missy  Ruth  from  de  Cotesville 
station — mebbe  I  jus'  oughta  hitched  up 
ol'  Mingo  an'  druv  in  maself .  He's  mos' 
powahf ul  spirited,  dat  Mingo,  an'  full  o' 
ginger  jus'  account  o'  standin'  idle  in  de 
barn—" 

Now  Mingo,  last  of  the  Colonel's 
blooded  stock,  had  been  dead  this  many 
a  year  and  Job  was  the  hermit  king  of  the 
lonely  barn,  but  this  was  a  flight  of  fancy 
in  which  the  loyal  darky  frequently  in- 
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dulged  in  stubborn  pretense  that  the  old 
plantation  was  much  the  same  as  it  had 
been  in  kindlier  times. 

So  to-night  the  Colonel,  a  willing  co- 
adjutor, gravely  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no,  Uncle  Noah,"  he  said. 
''Major  ^^erney  would  drive  into  Cotes- 
ville  himself — insisted  upon  it — looked 
to  me  indeed — ahem  I  as  if  he  might  grow 
quarrelsome  if  I  denied  him  the  privilege 
of  meeting  his  niece.  Better  open  a  win- 
dow, Uncle  Noah,  'pon  my  word  that  is 
a  Christmasy  log!" 

Uncle  Noah  obeyed. 

"Gord-a-massy,  Massa  Dick,"  he  ex- 
claimed, peering  suddenly  over  his  spec- 
tacles at  a  shadow  beneath  the  window, 
"if  I  hain't  gone  an'  plumb  fo'got  to 
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( chase  Job  to  roost  I  Fo'  de  Lawd,  sah, 
if  he  hain't  out  dere,  pert  an'  sassy  as  yoh 
please,  peckin'  at  de  shadder  berries  on 
de  ground  an'  a-gobblin'  away,  jus'  to 
remind  me.  If  he  hain't  de  sassiest 
bird  I"  he  added  in  a  glow  of  pride. 
"Hi,  dar.  yoh  Massa  Job  Fairfax,  yoh 
jus'  git  along  an'  make  tracks  fo'  dat 
barn.  Doan  yoh  gobble  at  me.  Hain't 
I  goin'  feed  yoh  soon  as  I  git  time  to 
breathe?' 

Grumbling  benevolently,  the  old  man 
hurried  away  to  feed  and  house  his  pet, 
and  the  nightly  chase  was  on.  Having 
pinioned  the  squawking  turkey  beneath 
his  arm  with  an  indulgent  chuckle.  Uncle 
Noah  entered  the  tumble-down  barn 
yK   where  he  fed  his  prisoner  and  consigned 
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him  to  a  roost  of  shingles  in  an  ancient, 
dusty  carriage  house  capacious  enough 
to  hint  of  gayer  and  kindlier  days. 

Outside  in  the  quiet  rang  suddenly  the 
cheery  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  and  a  genial 
"Whoa I"  and  Uncle  Noah  hobbled  hur- 
riedly to  the  door. 

"Darl"  he  grumbled  in  mild  reproof, 
"Major  Verney  back  from  de  Cotesville 
station  a' ready  an'  I  ain't  had  time  to 
change  dis  yere  ol'  ragged  coat,  jus' 
sprintin'  about  in  de  snow  after  yohl 
G'long,  now,  yoh  quit  dat  peckin'  at  my 
ankles  I" 

A  wild,  protesting  gobble  followed  the 
banging  of  the  barn-door.  Uncle  Noah 
hurried  back  to  the  kitchen,  struggled  ex- 
citedly into  his  ancient  company  coat 
20 
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and  was  presently  out  upon  the  porch, 
beaming  over  his  steel-rimmed  specta- 
cles at  the  laughing  group  about  Major 
Verney's  sleigh. 

Through  the  crisp  cold  air  came  the 
sound  of  voices. 

*'Major,"  exclaimed  young  Dick  Fair- 
fax, smiling,  "do  come  in  for  a  minute 
anyway.  You're  nothing  like  so  busy, 
I'm  sure,  as  you  look  I" 

The  Major  tugged  plaintively  at  his 
beard. 

"My  boy,"  he  urged,  "A  Christmas 
bachelor  is  a  very  busy  man.  And 
Grandmother  Verney  has  built  up  a  list 
of  Christmas  duties  for  me  that  would 
pave  the  road  to  Cotesville.  Now  mind, 
I'll  expect  you  all  over  to  Fernlands  to- 
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night.  I'll  send  Uncle  Neb  over  for  you 
at  seven  thirty  sharp  and  we'll  usher  old 
Grandfather  Christmas  in  to-night  over 
a  blazing  Yule-log.  Out  of  my  way, 
there,  Dick.  I'm  in  a  most  tremendous 
hurry  I" 

*Tol-de-rolI"  boomed  the  Colonel 
sternly.  "Into  the  house  there  with  you. 
There's  a  steaming  bowl  of  toddy  on  the 
stove  and  hurry  or  no,  you'll  march  in 
and  taste  it."  He  turned  suddenly  to 
his  daughter-in-law  and  smiled  down 
into  the  girl's  great  gray  eyes,  so  like  the 
Major's.  "Ruthie,"  he  added  gently, 
''only  you  can  manage  the  Major  as  you 
manage  us  all,  my  dear!"  Which 
seemed  to  please  Dick  Fairfax  mightily 
for  his  dark  face  glowed  and  laughing 
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a  little,  he  slipped  his  arm  suddenly 
about  the  girl's  shoulders. 

"Uncle,"  begged  Ruth  impetuously, 
"please  do  come.  And  hurry,"  she 
added  with  delicate  imperiousness  as 
she  adjusted  Mrs.  Fairfax's  shawl, 
"Mother  Fairfax's  shawl  is  thin  and  the 
air  is  brimful  of  Christmas  frost." 

"My  dear!"  said  the  old  lady  gently 
as  she  kissed  the  girl's  smooth  young 
cheek,  "you  think  of  everything!" 

The  Major  bowed  profoundly. 

"When  the  Christmas  Princess  wills," 
said  he,  "we  all  obey.  Colonel,"  with 
an  irresistible  twinkle,  "you're  an  atro- 
cious old  schemer.  Out  of  the  way, 
there,  Dick!  I  can  escort  my  niece  in- 
doors without  the  assistance  of  a  hand- 
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some  young  renegade  like  you,  young 
man." 

Now  it  was  that  Uncle  Noah,  an  ex- 
pectant figure  framed  in  the  lamp-light 
streaming  brightly  from  the  hallway, 
found  himself  the  target  of  a  hearty 
avalanche  of  Christmas  greetings  at 
which  his  wrinkled  brown  face  glowed 
and  shuffling  indoors  he  grandly  bowed 
the  Colonel  and  his  family  into  the  li- 
brary beyond  where  the  blazing  wood- 
fire  was  sending  forth  its  merry  shadows 
to  dance  upon  the  pine  and  holly. 

Now  what  with  chuckling  and  rubbing 
his  hands  together — what  with  wiping 
his  glasses  and  dropping  them  and  pat- 
ting young  Massa  Dick  on  the  shoulder 
— what  with  beaming  upon  the  Christ- 
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mas  Princess  and  wishing  everybody  the 
merriest  of  Christmas  in  an  excited 
quaver,  Uncle  Noah  was  presently  in 
such  a  benevolent  state  of  hysteria  that 
action  became  imperative.  Wherefore 
he  seized  the  poker  and  attacked  the  log 
until  the  fire  leaped  and  roared  up  the 
chimney  in  a  Christmas  frenzy  of  de- 
light. 

"God  bless  my  soul,  Uncle  Noah!"  ex- 
claimed the  Colonel  hastily.  "Don't 
make  that  log  any  more  Christmasy  than 
you  can  help.  Better  bring  the  toddy. 
The  Major's  restless." 

Uncle  Noah  obeyed.    And  presently 

as  he  appeared  in  the  doorway  bearing 

the  great,  steaming  bowl  upon  a  tray, 

there  was  a  Sudden  hush.     For  they  were 
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all  thinking  of  another  Christmas  when 
the  old  negro's  devotion  had  mended  a 
quarrel  between  the  proud  old  Colonel 
and  his  spirited  son. 

And  thinking  thus — the  Colonel  raised 
his  glass. 

"To  Uncle  Noah,"  he  said  huskily, 
"and  the  memory  of  another  Christmas." 

Mrs.  Fairfax  cried  a  little.  And  the 
Major  making  a  vast  to-do  about  noth- 
ing at  all — furtively  patted  the  old 
man's  back. 
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QOW  for  all  Uncle  Noah  could 
not  remember  a  time  when  the 
old  Fairfax  house  had  been  so 
warm  with  Christmas  cheer,  save  perhaps 
in  the  old  days  before  the  war,  an  irre- 
sistible melancholy  crept  slowly  into  his 
heart  as  he  shuffled  back  and  forth  pre- 
paring supper,  and  later  when  Uncle 
Neb  had  dashed  up  with  a  festive  tinkle 
of  sleigh-bells  and  whisked  the  Colonel 
and  his  family  away  over  the  mile  or  so 
of  snowy  roads  to  Major  Verney's,  Uncle 
Noah  in  his  rocking  chair  by  the  kitchen 
hre  listened  to  the  dying  echo  of  the 
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sleigh-bells,  blinked  and  swallowed 
painfully  and  presently,  lighting  a  queer 
old  lantern,  departed  for  the  barn  where 
Job  slept  soundly  upon  his  roost  of 
shingles. 

Unusually  silent  to-night,  Uncle 
Noah  hung  the  lantern  high  among  the 
rafters  and  seating  himself  upon  a 
rickety  stool,  prodded  the  drowsy  turkey 
with  a  gentle  finger.  At  which  Job, 
g  somewhat  disgruntled,  ruffled  his  hand- 
some feathers  and  moved  away. 

"Now  see  yere,  Massa  Job  Fairfax," 
began  Uncle  Noah  mildly,  "it's  Chris'- 
mus  eve  an'  I  hain't  reckonin'  on 
spendin'  it  wif  a  sleepy  ball  o'  feathers 
whut  ain't  apparently  got  no  head.  .  .  . 
Hum.  .  .  .  Whut  yoh  say?  .  .  .  Yoh 
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hasgotaheadbut  it'skivered?  .  .  .  No 
use  talkin',  Job,  I'se  spoiled  yoh  but — " 
Uncle  Noah  gulped  and  looked  away — 
"Yoh's  all  I  got  an'  I  'spect  like  a  fool 
nigger,  I'se  used  yoh  mos'  like  a  chile." 

The  old  darky  fell  silent  and  finding 
that  Job  had  relapsed  into  slumber 
sighed  and  buried  his  head  despondently 
in  his  hands.  Somehow  the  quiet  that 
lay  over  the  old  plantation  invested  the 
night  with  infinite  loneliness,  peopling 
the  dim  and  dusty  barn  with  the  ghosts 
of  many  a  by-gone  Christmas  when 
Uncle  Noah  had  proudly  led  the  sing- 
ing darkies  who  carried  in  the  Colonel's 
Yule-log. 

"Job,"  he  burst  forth,  vigorously  prod- 
ding the  fowl  again  into  disgruntled 
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wakefulness,  "I  doan  'spect  yoh  care  if 
yoh  hain't  got  nobuddy  belongin'  to  yoh 
Chris'mus  eve.  I  'spect  yoh're  so  proud 
an'  haughty  you  doan  mind  watchin'  de 
Colonel  an'  ol'  Miss  happy  wif  de  young 
folks.  'Taint  in  turkey  sense  no  how  for 
it  to  make  yoh  powahful  lonely  an'  an' 
out  of  it  all  but  I  hain't  a  turkey  an' — 
an'  I  hain't  had  nobuddy  belongin'  to 
me  since  Mammy  Chloe  died.  Hum  I 
Hain't  never  tol'  yoh  nuthin'  'bout  dat 
boy  o'  mine,  onliest  chile  me  an'  Mammy 
Chloe  ever  had,  eh.  Job?  .  .  .  Doan 
wish  to  hear  nuthin'  'tall  'bout  him,  yoh 
say?"  .  .  .  Uncle  Noah's  honest  eyes 
grew  stern.  "Massa  Job  Fairfax,"  said 
he,  "yoh  hain't  made  no  mistake  dis 
time.     Dat  boy  o'  mine,  he  was  a  wuth- 
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less  nigger  whut  took  to  drink  an'  he 
runned  away  from  de  Colonel  an'  never 
come  back  an'  he  broke  ol'  Mammy 
Chloe's  heart  I  Massa  Frank  Verney,  de 
Major's  cousin — he  got  wild  blood  in  his 
veins  an'  he  drink  an'  game  an'  carry  on 
tremenjus  —an'  dat  po'  weak  boy  o'  mine 
he  crazy-mad  admirin'  Massa  Frank. 
'Anything  Massa  Frank  Verney  do,'  he 
say  stubborn,  'good  nuff  fo'  me  I'  An' 
he  drink  an'  game  an'  carry  on  an' 
bimeby — sho'  nufF,  Massa  Frank  up  and 
bolts  away  out  o'  dese  yere  parts  an'  dat 
boy  o'  mine  he  git  powahful  sullen  and 
discontented.  Taint  long  foh  he  bolts 
away  too,  an'  any  nigger  whut  runs  away 
from  de  Colonel  ain't  wuth  his  salt.  Job 
Fairfax,  I  'clare  to  goodness,  sah,  if  yoh 
33 
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Acutely  annoyed  by  the  insistent  fore- 
finger, Job  awoke  with  a  desperate  gob- 
ble and  lurched  indignantly  at  Uncle 
Noah's  stick-pin,  whereupon  the  scan- 
dalized darky  promptly  removed  it  to  a 
place  of  safety.  For  this  ancient  heir- 
loom which  resembled  a  grain  of  corn 
mounted  upon  a  needle  had  been  a  cher- 
ished gift  from  Mammy  Chloe.  '-^  ]. 

'Toh  de  Lawd,  Job,"  grumbled  Uncle    j| 
Noah  mildly,  "I  'spects  yoh'll  gobble  in  ^]tn 
dat  ol'  pin  o'  mine  yet,  onliest  thing  whut 
I  has  o'  my  own.     Gawd  o'  Massy — if  I 
hain't  plumb  fo'goti     I  hain't  got  no 
Chris'mus    gif    foh    de    Colonel.  .  .  .    1(1 
Hum  I     Dat    comes    o'    fusteratin'    de 
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house  all  up  wif  pine  an'  holly  foh  young 
Massa  Dick.  Now  see  yere,  Job,  we 
gotta  git  right  down  to  business  an'  'cide 
whut  to  give  de  Colonel.  I'se  plumb 
scandalized  at  maself."  And  Uncle 
Noah  frowned  and  scratched  his  head. 

"Job,"  be  demanded,  "whut  am  I  goin' 
to  give  de  Colonel?  Tell  me  dat. 
Yoh're  so  powahful  smart — whut  am  I 
agoin' togive  him?  .  .  .  Hum  I  Job," 
he  exclaimed  presently,  his  kindly  face 
aglow,  "foh  de  Lawd,  sah,  I  believe  I'se 
thought  o'  de  very  thing.  De  Colonel 
he'll  be  mos'  powahful  s'prised  an' 
pleased.  Jiminy  Crickets  I  I'se  a  goin' 
to  buy  back  de  ol'  family  silver  whut  me 
an'  de  Colonel  sold  las'  year  to  keep  de 
— de  li'l  financial  crisis  a  secret  from  ol' 
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Mis' — de  ol'  silver  tea-pot  an'  de  sugar 
bowl  whut  I  sold  Mis'  Porter  an' — an'  de 
squatty  li'l  cream  jug  an'  de  spoons  an' 
ladle  an'  present  'em  to  de  Colonel  an' 
ol'  Mis'."  And  consulting  an  ancient 
wallet,  protectively  girded  about  with 
yards  upon  yards  of  string,  Uncle  Noah 
fell  to  counting  aloud  his  slender  hoard 
of  savings. 

It  was  sufficient.  And  thus  it  was  that 
muffled  in  a  faded  red  scarf,  a  ragged 
overcoat  and  an  old  fur  cap.  Uncle  Noah 
presently  set  forth  upon  his  Christmas 
eve  adventure  chuckling  and  peering 
over  his  spectacles  at  the  rising  moon  as 
it  mildly  played  its  brightness  upon  the 
ragged  ermine  of  the  Christmas  world. 
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CURNING  at  length  into  a  steep 
and  snowy  road  among  the 
pines,  Uncle  Noah  climbed  to  a 
farm-house  in  a  belt  of  cedars  where  he 
laboriously  unwound  his  wallet  and  con- 
sulted Mrs.  Polly  Porter,  a  stout  and 
comely  matron  with  snapping  black 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  and  a  handsome 
brood  of  babies. 

"Why,  Uncle  Noah,"  she  exclaimed 
kindly,  "I  am  sorry,  dear  me  I  I'm  more 
than  sorry.  Why,  bless  your  old  heart, 
it's  barely  a  week  since  I  gave  the  tea- 
pot and  sugar  bowl  to  Aunt  Nancy  Gary, 
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she  liked  them  so.  Dear,  dear,  that  is 
too  bad  I"  And  then  as  Uncle  Noah, 
considerably  crestfallen,  fell  to  winding 
up  his  wallet,  Polly  patted  his  shoulder, 
for  Polly's  plump  hand  was  the  patting 
kind.  "Why  now.  Uncle  Noah,"  she 
added  sympathetically,  "I  wouldn't  feel 
so  badly  about  it — yet.  Dear  me,  no  I 
I'll  give  you  a  note  to  her  and  since  it's 
Christmas  Eve,  I'm  sure  she'll  forgive  us. 
A  new  neighbor  of  mine  on  the  Pine 
Road,"  she  explained  pleasantly — "and 
she  lives  in  the  old  stone  cottage  just 
above  here  at  Blue-bird  Bend." 

So  after  Polly  had  written  the  note. 
Uncle  Noah  climbed  on  up  the  Pine 
Road.  It  was  high  and  lonely  up  here 
with  the  sharp  night  wind  rustling  iit- 
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fully  among  the  pines  through  which  far 
below  glimmered  the  lights  of  Cotesville 
and  a  train  winding  luminously  along 
the  valley.  And  presently  with  a  lacery 
of  snowy  branches  to  the  left  and  right, 
the  old  Pine  Road  turned  sharply  around 
Blue-bird  Bend,  and  below  in  the  Hol- 
low where  hoards  of  hardy  bluebirds 
wintered,  twinkled  the  lights  of  the  old 
stone  cottage. 

Now  it  was  astonishing  enough  surely 
for  the  cottage  to  have  a  tenant  after 
a  decade  or  so  of  desuetude,  but  for  it  to 
have  taken  on  such  an  air  of  festivity 
brought  Uncle  Noah  to  a  bewildered 
standstill  on  the  road  above. 

Surely  the  brooding  wing  of  the  Christ- 
mas eve  as  it  swept  its  way  over  Blue- 
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bird  Bend  had  dropped  a  feather  or  so 
of  cheer  upon  the  old  stone  cottage  be- 
low. For  its  checkerboard  windows 
glinted  gold  among  the  pines — Christ- 
mas wreaths  hung  in  the  patches  of  light 
and  from  the  cottage  itself  issued  such  a 
tremendous  and  fitful  whistling  as  Uncle 
Noah  fancied  he  had  never  heard  before. 
Now  it  was  rapid  and  shrill  and  orna- 
mented with  trills  and  quavers  and  now 
it  was  soft  and  clear  drifting  plaintively 
into  the  call  of  a  blue-bird.  Most  as- 
tonishing of  all,  however,  were  certain 
mysterious  shadows  upon  the  window 
shades. 

For  in  the  intervals  of  silence,  there 
appeared  at  first  one  window  and  then 

another,  a  vanishing  pair  of  shadowy 
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legs  and  coat-tails,  ludicrously  evanes- 
cent. 

Once  more  the  window  patch  to  the 
left  framed  a  grotesque  flash  of  dangling 
legs  and  coat-tails  followed  immediately 
by  the  harsh  and  quarrelsome  call  of  a 
crow  and  Uncle  Noah  in  an  irresistible 
spasm  of  curiosity  scrambled  down  into 
the  Hollow. 

"I  hain't  never  heard  no  such  goin's  on 
afore,"  he  decided  in  some  excitement, 
"an*  them  shanks  a  scitter-witterin'  'bout 
the  windows  'thout  a  head,  hain't  no 
ways  reasonable." 

The  shadowy  legs  flashed  again  in  a 

state  of  startling  activity,  accompanied 

by  a  jumble  of  very  long  and  somewhat 

ragged   coat-tails.     In   growing   excite- 
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ment  Uncle  Noah  cautiously  made  his 
way  to  the  side  of  the  cottage,  hoping  for 
a  shade  less  tightly  drawn.  He  was 
presently  rewarded.  Just  beyond  a 
dense  tangle  of  evergreen  mottled  with 
snow  and  moonlight,  the  shade  was  up, 
the  checker-board  window  ruddy  with 
the  shadow  of  the  wood-fire  within. 
And  Uncle  Noah  stared — for  somehow 
the  picture  beyond  opened  dim  and 
ancient  corridors  of  memory  peopled 
with  forgotten  folk  of  another  day. 

By  a  table  bright  with  holly  and 
candelabra  sat  Aunt  Nancy  Gary — at 
least  decided  Uncle  Noah — it  must  be 
she — wondrously  garbed  in  a  flowing, 
old-fashioned  gown  of  lavender  bro- 
cade, frayed  and  faded,  and  a  lace  fichu 
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and  cap  yellow  with  age.  But  Aunt 
Nancy's  fine  dark  eyes  were  still  youth- 
ful for  all  the  snow  of  her  elaborately 
coiffed  hair  and  the  foot  which  peeped 
from  the  satin  hem,  shod  in  a  faded 
stocking  of  silk  and  a  lavender  slipper 
— was  the  small  and  finely  molded  foot 
of  the  gently  bred. 

"Foh  de  Lawd,"  murmured  Uncle 
Noah,  "if — if  dat  hain't  jus'  such  a  dress 
as  old'  Mis'  used  to  wear  afore  she  mar- 
ried de  Colonel.  I — I  ricomember  dem 
balloon  kind  o'  skirts." 

Now  as  he  watched,  Aunt  Nancy,  soli- 
tary guest  at  this  Christmas  board, 
poured  herself  another  cup  from  the 
Fairfax  tea-pot  and  smilingly  nodded  a 
signal  toward  a  shadowy  corner. 
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Instantly  there  broke  forth  another 
mysterious  spasm  of  whistling  and  out 
from  the  shadows  where  by  the  crumbs 
upon  his  face  and  clothes  he  had  evi- 
dently been  conducting  a  Christmas  cele- 
bration of  his  own,  appeared  Aunt 
Nancy's  entertainer. 

Tvi^elve  or  fourteen  years  old — he  was 
— certainly  no  more,  a  young  negro  lad 
attired  in  bright  green  velvet  breeches 
and  an  ancient  swallow-tail  coat  evi- 
dently built  for  a  very  tall  man — for  the 
coat-tails  dragged  in  the  rear  as  he 
walked — and  he  was  grinning  impishly, 
rolling  his  eyes  about  with  a  startling 
show  of  white  and  deftly  performing 
r^  VO  upon  a  whistling  keyboard  of  dusky 
/\     \  ^fingers.     To  Uncle  Noah's  scandalized 
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vision  he  seemed  some  grotesque  bird 
who  had  imperative  need  to  hold  up  his 
ragged  tail — and  did  so  whenever  his 
whistled  imitations  permitted  the  with- 
drawal of  half  of  the  dusky  key-board. 

And  whenever  he  completed  an  espe- 
cially difficult  or  pleasing  passage  and 
Aunt  Nancy  applauded,  this  irrepressi- 
ble young  darky  performed  a  rubber-like 
series  of  hand-springs  and  patrolled  the 
room  upon  his  hands  with  his  ragged 
coat-tails  flying. 

But  even  now  that  the  eccentric  ^^ 
shadows  upon  the  window  shades  were 
no  longer  a  mystery,  Uncle  Noah 
lingered,  staring  first  at  the  old-fash-  y^/ 
ioned  lady  in  lavender  brocade  and  back 
to  the  whistling  black-bird  who  was  so 
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peculiarly  balanced  that  he  was  of  tener 
upon  his  head  than  on  his  heels.  Some- 
how this  firelit  picture  dovetailed  so 
quaintly  into  his  cherished  memories  of 
the  old  South  he  was  loath  to  leave  it. 

But  presently  he  wiped  his  glasses — 
for  something  in  the  vivid  stir  of 
memory  had  made  his  throat  ache  and 
his  heart  thrill  to  the  olden  times  and  at 
last  he  climbed  the  stone-steps  at  the 
front  and  rapped  on  the  cottage  door. 
Whereupon  certain  hoarse  and  deep- 
toned  birds  within  who  had  been  con- 
ducting a  peculiar  dialogue,  emitted  a 
shrill  whistle  of  surprise  and  a  second 
later  the  shade  nearest  the  porch  shot 
ceilingward  propelled  by  the  hand  of 
the   ragged  black-bird  in   the  emerald. 
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breeches  and  a  pair  of  eyes  largely 
made  up  of  white  rolled  alarmingly  in 
the  direction  of  the  porch. 

It  was  such  a  house  of  mystery  alto- 
gether that  Uncle  Noah  merely  awaited 
developments.  They  came  speedily 
enough.  The  young  darky  proceeded 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  by  means  of 
three  hand-springs  and  jauntily  re- 
turned after  an  interval  of  marking  time 
with  an  ancient  blunderbus  over  his 
shoulder.  At  which  Uncle  Noah,  staring 
in  some  alarm  over  his  spectacles,  was 
minded  to  retreat,  but  reflecting  that  the 
shade  had  doubtless  been  raised  for  this 
very  purpose,  he  merely  chuckled  with 
gentle  malice  and  continued  to  wait. 

With  startling  suddenness  the  cottage 
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door  opened  and  a  deep  and  terrible 
voice  demanded — 

"Halt!  Who  goes  dar"?  Who  goes 
dar,  I  say*?"  and  following  immediately 
in  the  normal  pitch  of  a  boy's  voice, 
"Sho,  Mis'  Nancy,  hain't  nuthin'  but  an 
ol'  nigger  mos'  a  hundred  whut  couldn't 
hurt  a  flea  I" 

"Chad  I'  rebuked  the  voice  within  and 
Chad  haughtily  discarded  his  blunder- 
bus  and  folded  his  arms. 

"Well,  whut  yoh  want,  nigger^"  he 
demanded,  rolling  his  eyes  about  with 
fearful  facility,  "rappin'  at  a  lady's 
country  house  in  dead  o'  night,  right  in 
de  middle  o'  a  Chris'mus  party  an'  right 
middleways  o'  de  program.  Answer  me 
dat,  nigger  I" 
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Uncle  Noah  cleared  his  throat.  ' 

"Hum!"  said  he  uncertainly. 
"Hum  I"  Whereupon  Chad,  disarmed 
by  the  general  benevolence  of  his  vic- 
tim, suddenly  unbent  and  grinned. 

"Shol"  said  he  grandly,  whisking  his 
ragged  coat-tails  about  in  a  reassuring 
manner,  "doan  yoh  be  afeared  o'  me. 
Uncle  Jim  Crow.  I'se  Mis'  Nancy's 
Protector  an'  Cheer-er-up  an'  I  has  to 
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swell  about  an'  put  on  airs.  An'  dat  ol'  ;;j  -  [}\ 
blunderbus" — with  a  muffled  giggle — 
"hain't  nuthin'  like  so  powahful  as  it 
)  looks.  Sides" — with  another  giggle — 
"  'taint  loaded,  'cause  it  goes  off  in  de 
corner  by  itself  when  it  is."  And  Aunt 
Nancy's  ridiculous  protector  grinned 
and  rolled  his  eyes  about  and  indulged 
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in  such  a  grotesque  pantomime  that 
Uncle  Noah,  irresistibly  attracted  by  his 
breezy  impudence,  collapsed  with  a 
wheezy  chuckle. 

"Doan  I  git  dat  stuff  off  good 
though?"  demanded  Chad  proudly. 
"But  Gawd-o-massy,  nigger,  hain't  dis 
a  rig,  hain't  it  now  ?  Claw-hammer  with 
a  frizzled  train  an'  plush  pants  I  Mis' 
Nancy  she  got  a  trunk  load  o'  dese  yere 
Noah  ark  duds  an'  we's  celebratin'  ol' 
times.  .  .  .  Yas,  Mis'  Nancy,  I'se 
tellin'  dis  yere  ol'  nigger  to  g'long  'bout 
his  business.  .  .  .  Yas'm,  I'se  askin' 
him  dis  yere  very  minute  whut  he  wants. 
.  .  .  Whut  yoh  want,  anyway,  nigger?" 
he  demanded  in  a  lower  voice.  "I  can't 
stand  yere  gossipin'  Chris'mus  eve.     I'se 
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got  mo'  business  on  de  program  to  cheer 
Mis'  Nancy  up.  An'  lemme  tell  yoh, 
Mis'  Nancy's  in  powahful  need  o' 
cheerin'  up  to-night." 

Uncle  Noah  mildly  explained  that  he 
had  a  note  from  Mrs.  Polly  Porter. 

"Mis'  Nancy,  he  got  a  note  from  Mis' 
Porter,"  ^ing-songed  Chad,  rolling  his 
eyes  fearsomely  about,  whereupon  Aunt 
Nancy  sternly  commanded  him  to  bring 
it  in. 

Chad  delivered  the  note,  spiked  to  the 
end  of  the  blunderbus,  waited  with  his 
coat-tails  tucked  under  his  arms  and  a 
ridiculous  air  of  deference  until  Aunt 
Nancy  had  read  it  and  rigidly  wheeled, 
marking  time.  Through  the  window 
Uncle  Noah  watched  him  turn  two  hand- 
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springs  but  he  was  properly  perpendicu- 
lar when  he  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Uncle  Jim  Crow,"  said  he  haughtily, 
"yoh  is  a  mighty  lucky  coon  I  Mis' 
Nancy  she  wanta  see  yoh  an'  lemme  tell 
yoh  now,  nigger,  she  won't  see  nobuddy 
down  South  yere  'cept  Mis'  Polly  Por- 
ter. Mis'  Nancy  she  come  down  South 
yere  to  live  solitary,  she  say,  an'  die  in 
peace  an'  she  cain't  have  nobuddy 
a-botherin'  her.  I  is  de  public  agent 
whut  conducts  all  de  commercial  'fabu- 
lations,"  a  phrase  of  considerable  ob- 
scurity. Having  delivered  himself  of 
which  Chad  led  the  way  indoors.  By 
the  table  Aunt  Nancy  Gary  shaded  her 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  candles  and 
\  quietly  told  Chad  to  screen  the  fire.         K[f 
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"I — I  beg  yo'  pardon,  Mis'  Nancy," 

i^i  I'    stammered   Uncle   Noah,   bowing   low 

like  an  ancient  cavalier,   "but  I — I'se 

)l|    buyin'  back  some  o'  de  ol"  family  silver 

whut  we  sold  las'  year  in — in  ahem  I — 

in  a  period  o' — o'  financial  mis-delusion 

I    an' — an'  upset  an'  Mis  Porter  she  sent 

L^^me  up  de  Pine  Road  to  yoh." 

With  a  hand  as  finely  molded  as  the 
lavender-shod  foot,  Aunt  Nancy  indi- 
cated the  Fairfax  sugar  bowl  and  the 
tea-pot. 

"They  are  the  ones  you  mean,  aren't  ^\ 
they,  Uncle  Noah'?"  she  asked  and  ,^  ^ 
shifted  the  candelabrum  so  that  the  ^:^Ji^ 
light  fell  full  upon  the  old  man's  face  y^  J  ^~ 
and  left  her  own  in  shadow.  '- //      ^  ^ 

"Yas'm,"  said  Uncle  Noah  and  once  /  / 
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more  produced  his  wallet  and  fell  la- 
boriously to  unwinding  it,  at  which 
Chad  who  had  been  standing  by  the  fire 
with  his  coat-tails  draped  fantastically 
upon  his  arm,  sniggered  at  the  uncoiling 
length  of  string. 

"Chad  I"  commanded  Aunt  Nancy, 
"be  silent.  Uncle  Noah,"  she  added, 
restlessly  tapping  upon  the  table  with 
her  delicate,  fragile  hand,  "I — I  can't 
very  well  sell  you  the  tea-pot  and  the 
sugar-bowl,  but  since  Mrs.  Porter  knows 
and  is  willing — why,  I'll  gladly  give 
them  to  you." 

But  Uncle  Noah,  though  he  grandly 
bowed,  gravely  continued  the  gyratory 
motions  of  his  hand  about  the  wallet. 

"Lemme — lemme  thank  yoh,  Mis, 
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Nancy  indicated  the  Fairfax  sugar  bowl  and  the  tea-pot. 
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Nancy,"  said  he  delicately,  "but — but 
a  gen'man  has  scruples." 

"I'ln  quite  sure,"  urged  Aunt  Nancy 
gently,  "that  you  wouldn't  have  me  sell 
a  gift!" 

The  point  was  irrefutable.  Uncle 
Noah  bowed  again. 

"I  reckon  yoh  couldn't,"  he  owned 
fairly.  "Ladies  an'  gen'men  doan  sell 
gifs  no  how — Colonel,  I  reckon,  'ud 
sooner  die — an'  so  in  de  circumstances. 
Mis'  Nancy,  I'se  jus'  naturally  forced  to 
'cept  de  sugar  bowl  an'  de  tea-pot,  but 
I'se  a  goin'  to  present  de  money  fob  dem 
to  charity."  And  Uncle  Noah  once 
more  began  the  lengthy  process  of  wind- 
ing up  his  wallet. 

"Shol"  sniggered  Chad,  winding  up 
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an  imaginary  wallet,  "Shol  Uncle  Jim 
Crow,  why  doan  yoh  git  a  fishin'  reel  to 
wind  up  dat  ol'  wallet'?"  And  to  Uncle 
Noah's  discomfiture  Chad's  heels  sud- 
denly appeared  where  his  head  had  been 
and  then  his  head  appeared  where  his 
heels  had  been,  after  which  the  black- 
bird rolled  his  eyes,  flirted  his  coat-tails 
about  and  grandly  bowed. 

"Yas'm,"  he  quavered  in  tones  that 
made  their  originator  stare  blankly  over 
his  spectacles.  "Ladies  an'  gen'men 
doan  sell  gifs  no  how — Colonel,  I  reckon 
'ud  sooner  die  an' — an'  so  in  de — " 

"Chad  I"  rebuked  Aunt  Nancy  sternly. 
"Uncle  Noah,"  she  added  gently,  "you 
mustn't  mind  Chad.  He  mimics  every- 
one. 
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Seeming  to  find  the  gentle  dignity  of 
her  guest  attractive  Aunt  Nancy  fell  to 
questioning  him  about  the  Colonel's 
Christmas,  tactfully  drawing  the  gar- 
rulous old  negro  on  and  on  until  flat- 
tered by  her  interest,  he  somehow 
rambled  far  afield,  touching  now  upon 
the  past  and  now  upon  the  present  until 
the  clock  upon  the  mantel  struck  ten. 

■'Jiminy  Crickets,  Mis'  Nancy,"  he 
exclaimed,  "I'se  gotta  go.  I'se  gotta 
collect  de  spoons  an'  de  ladle  yet  an'  de 
squatty  li'l  cream  jug."  And  shuffling 
hurriedly  to  the  door  he  bowed.  "Good 
night.  Mis'  Nancy,  an'  Merry  Chris'- 
mus." 

"Good  night,  Uncle  Noah,"  said  Aunt 
Nancy  kindly,  "and  let  me — let  me  wish 
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that  you  and  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax will  have  such  a  merry  Christmas  as 
— as  you  tell  me  you  used  to  have." 
And  Uncle  Noah  fancied  her  voice 
seemed  very  tired  and  blamed  himself 
for  lingering. 

Outside  he  anxiously  consulted  Chad 
about  the  proper  disposal  of  the  money 
which  he  felt  Aunt  Nancy  had  indirectly 
contributed  to  charity. 

Chad  considered. 

"Humph,"  said  he,  "if  yoh  wanta 
please  Mis'  Nancy  I  guess  yoh  better 
take  dat  money  an'  make  a  Chris'mus 
fob  dem  five  white  trash  Ardusi  kids 
whut  live  at  de  foot  o'  de  Pine  Road. 
Tony  Ardusi  he  run  errands  fob  Mis' 
Nancy  when  I  got  mo'  important  busi- 
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ness  'bout  de  house  an'  Mis'  Nancy  she 
worry  'bout  him  a  lot.  01'  Pap  an' 
Mom  Ardusi  drink  licker  an'  young 
Tony  he  gotta  mind  de  kids.  Get  along 
now,  Uncle  Jim  Crow.  Yoh've  held  up 
de  Chris'mus  program  long  enuff  blowin' 
'bout  de  Colonel's  family." 

"Hum.  I"  commented  Uncle  Noah  as 
he  climbed  to  the  road  above  the  Hol- 
low, "how'd  Mis'  Nancy  know  ma  name 
was  Uncle  Noah?  'Spect  mos'  likely 
Mis'  Porter  mus'  have  wrote  dat  in  de 
note." 

But  Mrs.  Porter  had  not.  And  had 
Uncle  Noah  known  it — had  he  known 
too  that  behind  in  the  cottage  in  the  hol- 
low, Aunt  Nancy  Cary  had  fallen  for- 
ward upon  her  knees  sobbing  and  shak- 
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ing  so  wildly  that  Chad  had  run  to  her 
side  in  alarm,  helped  her  gently  to  a 
chair  by  the  fire  and  forthwith  in  accord- 
ance with  his  singular  conception  of 
"cheering  up"  begun  the  performance  of 
such  extraordinary  antics  of  body  and 
mouth  that  his  mistress  fell  to  laughing 
through  her  tears,  he  would  have  won- 
dered greatly. 
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QOW  as  Uncle  Noah  shuffled 
spryly  in  sight  of  the  dilapi- 
dated Ardusi  house  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pine  Road,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
forlorn  and  ragged  little  figure  upon  the 
porch.  It  was  Tony  Ardusi,  staring 
miserably  up  the  lonely  road.  Uncle 
Noah's  kindly  heart  warmed  to  the  wist- 
ful little  watcher  in  the  moonlight,  then  ^\ 
he  drew  noiselessly  into  shadow.  For 
Tony  was  praying,  a  swift,  broken  mur- 
mur of  Italian  to  the  Holy  Mother  and 
when  at  last  the  boy  ended,  staring 
stonily  again  up  the  moonlit  road.  Uncle  ) 
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Noah  approached  and  touched  him  dif- 
fidently on  the  shoulder. 

"Whut — whut  yoh  watchin'  foh, 
Tony?"  he  ventured  gently. 

Tony  shifted  restlessly,  then  with  a 
pitiful  glance  into  the  sympathetic  face 
before  him  he  sobbed  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  no  longer  the  grave,  old- 
fashioned  under-study  of  an  alcoholic 
mother  with  a  conscience  of  responsi- 
bility far  beyond  his  years  but  an  un- 
happy child  facing  the  specter  of  a  bar- 
ren Christmas. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Noah,"  he  blurted  with  a 
great  gulp,  "  I  gotta  sit  here  an'  watch 
'cause  Teo  an'  Toddy  an'  Tommy  an' 
Therese  got  sleepy  an'  they  made  me 
promise  to  watch  sharp.  They're  afeard 
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ol'  Kris  might  go  by  without  stoppin'  an' 
all  the  time  I  know  he  can't  never  come 
here  'cause  I — I  hain't  got  no  Chris'mus 
money — pop  he  found  it."  The  boy's 
dark  face  reddened — then  he  fiercely 
caught  his  breath  and  hid  his  face  again. 

Uncle  Noah  patted  the  boy's  head. 

"Doan  yoh  go  foh  to  givin'  out,  now, 
Tony  I"  he  crooned  kindly.  "Yoh  is  a 
mos'  powahful  brave  li'l  man,  every- 
buddy  say  so.    Where's  yo'  mammy'?" 

Tony  silently  nodded  at  a  brightly 
lighted  house  across  the  fields  from 
which  floated  the  Bacchanalian  wail  of 
an  accordion  and  the  clatter  of  dancing 
feet. 

"Hum  I"  snorted  Uncle  Noah,  "sky- 
larkin'  de  Holy  Chris'mus  in,  eh?" 
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Tony  reddened. 

"I — I  prayed,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  prayed  for  somethin'  Christmasy  to 
happen — " 

"Sumthin'  Chris'masy  goin'  to  hap- 
pen I"  announced  Uncle  Noah  with  de- 
cision and  coughed  delicately.  "Now, 
see  yere,  Tony,  I'se  jus'  come  into  a — 
ahem  I — a  li'l  bit  o'  money  (Tony  had 
vague  and  thrilling  notions  of  a  vast  in- 
heritance) an'  I'se  agoin'  to  see  yoh 
through  dis  yere  Chris'mus.  Hain't  no 
use  givin'  yoh  money  'cause  like  as  not 
yo'  daddy  'ud  git  it,  so  I'se  goin'  to  hab 
a  li'l  Chris'mus  party  an' — an'  a  Chris'- 
mus tree  in  de  Colonel's  barn  an'  yoh 
goin'  tell  dem  poor  chillun  dat  ol'  Kris 
he    done    sent    a    messenger    to    yoh, 
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'splainin'  his  delay  an'  whut  he  goin'  do 
foh  yoh  Chris'mus  night." 

Tony's  great  black  eyes  blazed. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Noah,"  he  choked,  "Uncle 
Noah  I"  And  ended  with  a  passionate 
shower  of  Italian.  Uncle  Noah  stared 
blankly  over  his  spectacles. 

"Tony,"  said  he,  "I  cain't  no  how  un- 
derstan'  dat  heathen  sputterin',  but  I'se 
goin'  to  collect  yoh  all  'bout  eight  to- 
morrow night  in  a — a  carriage.  Dem 
two  miles  is  mos'  too  much  walkin'  foh 
de  li'l  chillun.  An'  now  I'se  a-goin'  into 
Cotesville  an'  buy  de  Chris'mus  trim- 
mm  s. 

There  was  fortunately  little  difficulty 
in  buying  back  the  Fairfax  spoons,  the 
cream  jug  and  the  ladle,  and  presently, 
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his  heart  alive  with  the  merry  spirit  of 
the  Christmas  night,  Uncle  Noah  halted 
before  a  store,  bright  with  lights  and 
piles  of  holly  and  asked  a  careless 
lounger  where  he  might  "rent"  a  horse 
and  wagon. 

The  lounger  instantly  awoke  into  ac- 
tive interest. 

"Why,  say,"  said  he  generously,  "sup- 
pose you  take  this  outfit  o'  mine,"  care- 
lessly indicating  a  cart  and  a  somewhat 
angular  beast  by  the  curb,  "he  hain't  so 
much  on  looks,  perhaps,  but  he's  big  and 
strong — " 

Uncle  Noah  unwound  his  wallet. 

"How  much  foh  de  beast  'til  mornin' 
after  Chris'mus?"  he  queried  politely. 

Evidently  staggered,  the  lounger 
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glanced  hurriedly  about  him  and 
scratched  his  chin. 

"Say  two  dollars,"  he  offered  mag- 
nanimously. Which  offer  Uncle  Noah 
accepted. 

"Hum,"  he  demanded  as  he  wound  up 
his  wallet  again,  "whut — whut  yoh  call 
dis  yere  ol'  nag  anyhow*?" 

Again  the  lounger  scratched  his  chin. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "call  him— call  him 
Fiddle-de-dee.  And  when  ye  bring  him 
back,  just  tie  him  to  this  here  post 
outside  the  store.  I'll  be  somewheres 
about." 

Beaming  benevolently   Uncle   Noah 

drove  off,  uncomfortably  conscious  that 

/,  Fiddle-de-dee's   rump   was   abnormally 

steep,  that  his  huge  feet  were  rarely  of 
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perfect  accord  and  that  he  was  greatly 
addicted  to  snorting. 

"I  hain't  never  seen  a  horse  like  this 
afore  I"  he  muttered  as  Fiddle-de-dee 
suddenly  broke  into  a  grotesque  gallop. 
"Shanks  all  'pear  to  work  separate  an'  I 
cain't  see  much  over  dis  yere  mountain 
o'  a  rump  ahead.  Anybuddy  whut  sits 
on  yo'  rump,  Fiddle-de-dee,"  he  added 
with  some  disdain,  "  'ud  toboggan  off 
yo'  head.  An'  Fiddle-de-dee  hain't  no 
kind  o'  a  name  for  a  horse  anyhow." 

Thus  it  was  that  near  midnight,  se- 
renely unaware  of  a  certain  commotion 
outside  the  store  where  he  had  acquired 
the  giant  Fiddle-de-dee  Uncle  Noah 
drove  out  of  Cotesville,  his  cart  laden 
with  a  Christmas  tree  and  tinseled  trim- 
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mings,  the  Fairfax  silver  and  provisions 
for  Fiddle-de-dee  and  the  Christmas 
party.  And  presently  as  he  thundered 
by  Major  Verney's  fine  old  house,  some- 
what alarmed  by  the  snorting  Fiddle-de- 
dee's  sudden  heel-and-toe  notions  of 
speed,  he  caught  the  echo  of  the  Christ- 
mas bells  which  far  behind  in  Cotesville 
were  gaily  ringing  in  the  Christmas 
morning. 

"Hum  I"  said  he  blankly,  "wonder 
whut  de  Colonel  goin'  say  'bout  dat 
Chris'mus  barn  party  o'  mine.  Funny, 
hain't  had  time  nor  wit  nuff  to  think  o' 
that  afore." 

Somewhat  discomfited,  Uncle  Noah 
thundered  on  to  Brierwood. 

"No  use  talkin',  Uncle  Noah  Fair- 
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fax,"  he  soliloquized  later,  staring  un- 
easily at  the  kitchen  iire,  "I'se  in  con- 
siderable o'  a  pickle,  hain't  no  gittin' 
round  dat.  Colonel  he  goin'  think  I'se 
pretty  pert  invitin'  guests  o'  ma  own 
when  Major  Verney  an'  his  ol'  mother 
comin'  over  yere  to  help  de  Colonel  cele- 
brate de  Chris'mus  night.  An' — an'  de 
Colonel  he  so  powahful  proud  an'  stern, 
like  as  not  he  won't  want  dem  white 
trash  Ardusis  in  de  barn.  Reckon  Job 
hain't  goin'  be  any  too  pleased  either.  I 
'clare  to  goodness  I'se  plumb  kerfluster- 
ated."  And  Uncle  Noah  fell  desper- 
ately to  polishing  the  Fairfax  silver. 
**No  use  talkin'.  Uncle  Noah,"  he  added 
sternly,  "yoh  gone  an'  got  yo'self  into 
a  pickle,  invitin'  guests  to  de  Colonel's 
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barn.  Whut's  mo',  yoh  cain't  no  how 
disappoint  dem  poor  li'l  chillun  an' — 
an'  I  reckon  yoh  jus'  gotta  hold  dat  barn 
celebration  on — on  de  quiet  an'  mebbe 
tell  de  Colonel  de  day  after." 
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'ND  in  the  morning  with  a  giant 
Christmas  wind  rattling  the 
old  house  and  barn,  there  was 
a  new  dilemma  to  face.  Fiddle-de-dee, 
contraband  necessity  for  the  Christmas 
party,  was  proving  something  of  a  re- 
sponsibility. At  dawn  he  had  taken  to 
drumming  away  on  the  barn  floor  with 
his  hind  foot  until  Uncle  Noah,  dis- 
mayed at  his  fiendish  persistence,  had 
crept  indignantly  out  to  his  stall, 
thumped  him  mildly  across  the  flank  and 
muffled  his  clumsy  feet  in  rags.  And 
now  as  he  absently  prepared  breakfast 
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after  a  sleepless  night  of  anxiety  and 
furtive  preparation  for  his  party,  Uncle 
Noah  desperately  fancied  he  could  catch 
certain  impish  snorts  above  the  howl  of 
the  Christmas  wind.  How  account  for 
Fiddle-de-dee  if  the  Colonel  grew  sus- 
picious! 

From  the  library  came  the  boom  of  the 
Colonel's  deep  voice : 

"Well,  Dick,  my  boy,  a  windy  night 
and  a  very  noisy  one,  eh?  I  slept  but 
little  myself — " 

With  a  smothered  groan  Uncle  Noah 
shuffled  suddenly  to  the  library  and 
bowed  the  family  in  to  breakfast. 

Now  conspicuous  upon  the  breakfast 
table  this  windy  Christmas  morning 
were  certain  pieces  of  old  family  silver 
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of  which  the  Colonel  had  frequently 
thought  with  acute  remorse  while  in- 
exorably keeping  the  secret  of  their  sale 
from  his  wife.  And  so  as  his  keen  eyes 
encountered  first  the  Fairfax  sugar  bowl 
and  then  the  cream  jug,  glinting  cheer- 
fully among  the  holly,  his  face  turned 
very  hot  and  red  and  he  furtively  wiped 
his  glasses.  When  at  last  he  could  trust 
himself  to  meet  Uncle  Noah's  anxious 
gaze  there  was  a  mute  tribute  in  his  eyes 
from  which  the  darky  turned  hastily 
away,  blinking  with  a  sense  of  terrible 
guilt.  After  all  he  would  have  had  a 
trifle  less  confidence  and  regard  in  the 
Colonel's  eyes  with  the  monster  Fiddle- 
de-dee  smuggled  away  in  the  barn. 
To  Uncle  Noah,  tortured  victim  of  his 
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own  benevolence,  it  was  an  unforgetta- 
ble Christmas.     In  the  barn  Fiddle-de- 
dee  drummed  with  a  rag-muffled  hoof, 
snorted  iierily  and  invented  an  endless 
variety  of  barn  noises.     Finding  pres- 
ently that  hourly  portions  of  oats  ap- 
peared to  quiet  the  incubus  for  a  time  at 
least,  Uncle  Noah  fell  desperately  to 
feeding  him.     But  Fiddle-de-dee's   ca- 
pacity, like  his  general  architecture,  was 
unusual;  moreover,  he  increased  alarm- 
ingly in  girth,  whereupon  the  distracted 
/"darky,  fearful  of  his  eventual  inability 
/  %?*         to  get  the  ridiculous  animal  through  the 
barn  doorway,  abandoned  the  stuffing 
li"    \^^2<^rocess   and   thereafter  made   as  much 
^ -,      "^v^oise  in  the  kitchen  as  he  could  prepar- 


^:^ 


ing  dinner. 
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,  (  Thus  the  Christmas  wore  away  with 
the  wild  wind  rousing  spectral  phantoms 
of  snow-dust  from  the  barn-roof.  And 
at  half  past  seven,  Uncle  Neb  brought 
Grandmother   Verney   and   the   Major  -lE 

over  from  Fernlands.    So  at  last  with  ^ 

the  Colonel  and  his  guests  drawn  up  ^ 

around  a  blazing  Yule-log  in  the  library, 
Uncle  Noah  stealthily  drove  the  muffled 
[  Fiddle-de-dee  forth  to  the  Pine  Road. 
It  was  not  yet  eight.    A  fitful  moon 
scudded  wildly  before  the  winter  wind. 

''Mebbe  now,  mebbe  Mis'  Nancy  'ud  ..^\j 

come  to  dat  Chris'mus  party  o'  mine,"  ^  ^^^  \ 
mused  Uncle  Noah,  glowing.  "Aye,  ^\^ ^^ 
golly,  I  reckon  me  an'  ol'  Fiddle-de-dee  s^  )  '^f 
'11  jus'  gallop  up  de  bend  an'  ask  her 
afore  we  collects  dem  Ardusis." 
.     ^^^ ^:    ,       ^3 
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Again  the  cottage  at  Blue-bird  Bend 
was  bright  with  lights  and  window 
wreaths ;  again  from  the  hollow  came  the 
muffled  imitation  of  hoarse  and  quarrel- 
some birds  unknown  to  man;  and  once 
more  as  Uncle  Noah  climbed  the  stone 
steps,  the  nearest  shade  shot  ceilingward 
revealing  Aunt  Nancy  in  her  lavender 
brocade  and  Chad,  who  threateningly 
swung  back  the  door,  rolled  his  eyes  and 
shouldered  the  ancient  blunderbus  with 
a  giggle. 

"Well,  whut  yoh  want  now.  Uncle 
Jim  Crow?"  he  demanded  loftily. 
"Hain't  no  mo'n  started  up  de  program 
dis  time  an'  Mis'  Nancy's  powahful  sad. 
.  .  .  Mis'  Nancy,  Uncle  Jim  Crow  he 
come  climbin'  up  yere  again  an'  Lawdyl 
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he  got  an  ol'  green  swaller-tail  on  hisself 
an'  white  gloves  an'  holly  in  de  button- 
hole o'  his  over-coat." 

Aunt  Nancy  sternly  commanded  Chad 
to  bring  the  Christmas  visitor  in  and  was 
obeyed. 

"Mis'  Nancy,"  began  Uncle  Noah, 
bowing,  "would  yoh" — he  cleared  his 
throat — "would  yoh  mebbe  come  to  ma 
Chris'mus  party  in  de  Colonel's  barn"? 
I'se  got  a  tree  foh  dem  poor  Ardusi  chil- 
lun  out  o'  de — de  charity  money — an' — 
an'  a  dinner  an'  evergreen  an'  holly  an' 
candles.  I  spec's  it  goin'  be  mighty  fine 
when  I  lights  up  dem  colored  candles." 

Aunt  Nancy  made  a  swift  gesture  of 
dismay. 

"No,  no,  no.  Uncle  Noah  I"  she  ex- 
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claimed.  ''I  couldn't  go,  indeed  I 
couldn't  I  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  go  out 
at  all  except  now  and  then  to  Mrs.  Por- 
ter's." Aunt  Nancy's  fine  old  face  went 
very  white  and  with  trembling  hands  she 
shifted  the  candelabrum. 

"Mebbe,"  urged  Uncle  Noah,  "mebbe 
yoh'd  jus'  come  along  in  de  cart  an' — 
an'  inspect  de  Chris'mus  decojations  if 
yoh  couldn't  stay.  Dey  is — dey  is  cer- 
tainly splendiferous.  I  stayed  up  mos' 
all  de  night.  Mis'  Nancy,  trimmin'  up  de 
wagon  house  an' — an'  Job,  ma  ol'  tur- 
key, he  hain't  none  too  much  pleased 
'bout  de  holly  iixin's  on  his  roost.  An' 
— an'  de  Colonel  he  doan  know  nuthin' 
'tall  about  it — 'clare  to  goodness  he  so 
powahful  stern  an'  strict  I  doan  dare  tell 
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him.  If  yoh'd  jus'  come  along  an'  look 
at  de  Chris'mus  riggin's  whut  yoh  pre- 
sented to  charity,  I — I'd  be  mos'  powah- 
ful  pleased."  And  the  wrinkled  brown 
face  beneath  the  fringe  of  white  wool 
was  very  anxious  and  expectant. 

Aunt  Nancy  shook  her  beautiful 
snowy  head. 

"No,  no.  Uncle  Noah,"  she  said 
faintly  — "we  couldn't  —  indeed  we 
couldn't.  It's  good  of  you  to  think  of 
us,  but  Chad  and  I,  you  see,  we  have 
these  queer  old-fashioned  things  on  to 
celebrate  Christmas." 

"Hain't  nobuddy  gwine  see  yoh.  Mis' 
Nancy  I"  urged  Uncle  Noah  wistfully. 
"Hain't  nobuddy  knows  I" 

Aunt  Nancy  glanced  furtively  at 
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Chad — he  was  standing  by  the  fire  with 
his  ragged  coat-tails  over  his  arm,  his 
eyes  alive  with  boyish  interest. 

"Sho',  Mis'  Nancy,"  he  burst  forth 
eagerly,  narrowly  averting  a  catas- 
trophe as  his  coat-tails  dropped  in  the 
iire.  "Shol  Hain't  goin'  be  no  harm 
if  Uncle  Jim  Crow  bring  us  straight 
back  up  de  Pine  Road.  I'se  mos'  pow- 
ahful  anxious  to  see  dat  party."  And 
because  to-night  was  Christmas  and 
Chad's  faithful  regard  for  his  mistress 
worthy  of  suitable  holiday  reward.  Aunt 
Nancy  weakened.  Surely  a  truant 
glance  at  the  Colonel's  barn  could  harm 
no  one  I  And  so  a  little  later  Uncle 
Noah  bore  Aunt  Nancy  and  Chad  off 
down  the  Pine  Road. 


Christmas  Ipartp 

From  the  Ardusi  house  ahead  floated 
presently  the  lively  strains  of  an  ac- 
cordion, the  clink  of  glasses  and  the  hum 
of  voices  and  laughter  as  Niccolo  Ardusi 
and  his  friends  made  merry  within. 

Chad  snickered. 

"Tony,  Teodoro,  Tommaso,  Toddy 
and  Theresel"  said  he,  glibly  naming 
the  Ardusis.  "OF  Mom  Ardusi  long  on 
de  letter  T.  I  calls  dat  shack  de  T-pot, 
doan  I,  Mis'  Nancy T'  And  in  truth 
with  the  lurching  chimney  upon  the  roof 
from  which  smoke  faintly  curled,  the 
Ardusi  domain  did  somewhat  resemble 
a  gigantic  battered  tea-pot  with  its 
steaming  spout  awry. 

Now  if  Uncle  Noah  and  his  guests 

had  not  been   so  greatly  alarmed  by 
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Fiddle-de-dee's     sudden     terpsichorean 
attitude  toward  the  Ardusi  accordion, 
they  might  have  noticed  that  the  juve- 
nile exodus  from  the  T-pot  was  a  very 
furtive    and    silent    one.     On    behind 
Tony,  who  had  washed  and  combed  and 
dressed  his  little  brood  into  Christmas 
presentability,     marched     a     ludicrous 
quartette:    Teo    in    a    ragged    suit    of 
Tony's  which  needed  considerably  more 
leg  below  the  knee  logically  to  complete 
it   than    Teo   possessed;   Tommy   con- 
<Ascientiously  muffled  in  a  faded  red  table 
I'^nUJ**'^'    cover  which  served  as  hat  and  coat  in 
y/^      one;  and  Toddy  topped  by  a  startling 
:^^^"  \  ^^^^  black  skull-cap  rescued  from  a  rag-bag 
■'K.  ^'from  which  his  generous  ears,  protrud- 
\      ^^ing,  testified  to  the  excellent  sandwich- 
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ing  qualities  of  Mom  Ardusi's  disci- 
plinary thumb  and  forefinger.  Tiny 
Therese  in  deference  to  her  sex  wore 
holly  in  her  hair. 

Very  gravely  Tony  marshaled  his 
obedient  brood  to  the  cart  and  helped 
them  in,  four  pairs  of  solemn  black  eyes 
riveted  expectantly  upon  his  face  for 
orders  as  he  joined  them.  Then  with 
skilled  glance  he  reviewed  the  silent 
line  and  halted  at  the  skull-cap. 

"Toddy,"  said  he  severely,  "fold 
your  ears  in!"  ^\ 

Meekly  Toddy  folded  in  those  lobu-  ^^    %, 
lar  nuisances  beneath  the  skull-cap. 

Thus  with  Uncle  Noah  in  his  green 
swallow-tail  mildly  fuming  at  Fiddle-    //^      .^ 
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interfering  angles  against  the  moon, 
with  Chad,  himself  singularly  ac- 
coutered,  performing  upon  his  whist- 
ling key-board  of  dusky  fingers  for  the 
staring  Ardusis — with  Aunt  Nancy,  a 
little  pale — nervously  drawing  her 
cloak  about  the  lavender  brocade,  the 
cart  set  forth.  Once  the  irreverent 
wind  meddled  to  some  purpose  with 
Toddy's  skull-cap  and  instantly — 

"Toddy,  fold  your  ears  in!"  came 
from  Tony.    Meekly  Toddy  obeyed. 

So  Uncle  Noah's  Christmas  party 
rumbled  stealthily  into  Brierwood. 
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nAVING  disposed  of  his  cart 
and  steed  in  a  patch  of  shadow 
beside  the  barn,  Uncle  Noah 
led  his  guests  to  the  carriage  house. 
And  as  he  hurried  about  lighting  a  pair 
of  ancient  lanterns  and  the  colored 
candles  in  the  Christmas  tree,  Aunt 
Nancy,  heartily  praising  it  all,  glanced 
at  the  rafters  twined  with  holly,  at  the 
old  oil-stove  fanning  forth  a  vivid 
search-light  across  the  floor — at  the 
barn-windows  diplomatically  veiled  in 
squares  of  cheese-cloth — and  then  back 
again  at  the  glorified  faces  of  the  speech- 
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less  Ardusis  and  the  delighted  face  of 
the  old  negro  by  the  Christmas  tree — 
and  her  eyes  grew  very  moist  and  bright. 

Brave  little  Tony  and  his  eager 
brood  I  Only  Job  appeared  to  find  in 
the  Christmas  trimmings  about  him  ex- 
cellent cause  for  grievance  for  he 
emitted  offensive  and  critical  gurgles 
and  planned  attacks  upon  the  holly- 
berries  about  his  roost. 

Cheeks  aflame,  Tony  unwrapped  his 
staring  quartette.  At  which  Toddy 
rebelled.  Having  folded  in  his  ears 
with  uncommon  snugness  he  flatly  re- 
fused to  remove  the  skull-cap. 

"Dear  me  I"  exclaimed  Aunt  Nancy, 
who  had  gently  removed  Therese  from 
a  mysterious  wrap  of  great  fuzziness, 
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"the  child's  dress  is  on  wrong  side  out, 
Tony  I" 

"Yes'm!"  owned  Tony  politely.  "I 
did  it.  She's  cleaner  with  the  dirt 
turned  in." 

Aunt  Nancy's  laugh  had  the  ring  of 
tears  in  it. 

"It's  all  so  wonderful,  Uncle  Noah," 
said  Aunt  Nancy  presently,  "so  warm 
and  bright  and  full  of  Christmas  cheer 
that  I  hate  to  leave  it  all — indeed  I  do 
— but  Chad  and  I  must  go."  And  Aunt 
Nancy,  who  had  been  a  little  restless 
ever  since  their  arrival,  glanced  at  Chad 
who  curtailed  a  particularly  difficult 
hand-spring  and  looked  dismayed. 

"Golly,  Mis'  Nancy,"  he  protested, 
"we  hain't  no  mo'n  squinted  at  de  deco- 
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rations  whut  it  took  Uncle  Jim  Crow  all 
night  to — " 

There  was  an  unexpected  interrup- 
tion. 

The  barn  door  swung  noisily  back  and 
a  tall  and  gaunt  mountaineer  swung  in, 
cracked  his  heels  together  and  spat  hos- 
tilely  upon  his  hands. 

"Horse-thief I"  said  he.  And  spat 
again. 

:     The  silence  was  electric.    By  a  com- 
mon instinct  four  Ardusis  foregathered  ^jj)|  j» 
about  Tony's  knees.    Aunt  Nancy  drew 
back  into  shadow. 

"Whut — whut  yoh  mean^"  de- 
manded Uncle  Noah  at  length,  staring 
horrified  over  his  spectacles. 

"Hain't  I  follered  you  down  the  Pine  -tjjf*.) 
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Road  here?"  demanded  the  interloper 
elaborately.  "Don't  I  know  his  shad- 
der  agin  the  moon?  Hain't  he  tied  out 
there  now  with  his  hoofs  muffled  in 
rags?  Stole  him  last  night  ye  did — 
and  I  hain't  had  a  single  clue  till  I 
watched  ye  gallopin'  by  Porter's  farm  I" 
And  the  visitor  forthwith  removed  his 
coat,  danced  upon  it,  whooped  to  the  ne- 
gro's utter  dismay  and  announced  his 
unfriendly  intention  of  taking  it  out  of 
Uncle  Noah's  hide. 

Now  whether  or  not  this  peculiar 
surgical  operation  would  have  been  con- 
summated or  not  remains  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Flushed  and  panting,  Mrs. 
Polly  Porter  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
barn  doorway,  her  eyes  snapping  fire. 
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"Bill  Porter,"  she  said  flatly,  "you're 
a  fool.  Uncle  Noah,  don't  you  mind 
Bill.  He's  my  brother-in-law  from  the 
mountains  and  he's  quarrelsome  by  na- 
ture." She  turned  fiercely  to  the  wilt- 
ing pugilist.  "I've  run  after  you  all  the 
way  down  the  Pine  Road  to  tell  you  how 
that  loafer  Ned  Scruggins  rented  your 
horse  to  Uncle  Noah  last  night  for  a 
joke.  You  cover  ground  like  an  ostrich. 
Billy  Scruggins  came  to  the  farm  to- 
night for  milk  and  bragged  about  it  to 
my  Joey.  Can't  you  see  the  dear  old 
man  is  as  honest  as  he  is  scared^  Bill 
Porter — March  I" 

Crest-fallen  Bill  Porter  marched. 
From  the  driveway  came  presently  the 
rag-muffled  thud  of  hoofs  as  he  claimed 
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his  own.  It  was  Aunt  Nancy  who  awoke 
to  the  exigency  of  the  situation. 

**Uncle  Noah,"  she  cried,  "they 
mustn't  go — No — No  I  Don't  you  see 
it's  the  only  way  Chad  and  I  have  of 
getting  home'?"  She  was  at  the  door 
now  staring  wildly  out  into  the  dark. 

In  an  instant  Uncle  Noah  was  beside 
her.  "Gawd-o-massy,  Mis'  Nancy,"  he 
whispered,  "doan  yoh  go  foh  to  callin' 
out.  Colonel  he  got  queer  ears.  He 
mos'  always  hear  whut  yoh  doan  mean 
him  to  hear." 

"Call  out  I"  exclaimed  Aunt  Nancy, 
blanching,  it  seemed,  at  the  very 
thought.  "I — I  couldn't,  of  course.  I 
— why.  Uncle  Noah,  I — I  wouldn't 
dream  of  such  a  thing." 
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"Sho'  Mis'  Nancy,"  broke  in  Chad, 
secretly  delighted  at  the  mishap,  "cain't 
we  stay  de  party  out  now?  Bimeby  I'll 
hoof  it  into  Cotesville  and  git  a  nag  to 
take  yoh  home.  I — I  'clare  to  goodness 
I'se  mos'  powahful  interested  in  Uncle 
Jim  Crow's  party  fixin's  an' — an'  he  say 
he  gotta  roast  turkey  an'  need  me  to  help 
serve  de  chillun." 

''Chad,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Nancy  im- 
patiently, "I  can't — I  can't  indeed — " 

"Nobuddy  else  goin'  see  yoh  an'  Chad 
in  dem  clothes,  Mis'  Nancy,"  urged 
Uncle  Noah,  "now  dat  wild  heathen 
pusson  got  his  nag  back.  Gawd-o- 
massy,  I'se  all  o'  a  tremble.  Hain't  no 
sense  o'  him  rarin'  up  in  de  door-way  an' 
makin'  all  dat  terrible  confustication 
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over  Fiddle-de-dee.  'Clare  to  goodness 
I — I  wouldn't  have  dat  nag  foh  a  gif ." 

Aunt  Nancy  glanced  furtively  at 
Chad's  eloquent  eyes.  After  all  the 
Christmas  at  Bluebird  Cottage  had  not 
filled  all  the  holiday  hunger  of  youth. 
And  Chad  was  young  and  faithful  for 
all  his  impudent  antics.  Chad  saw  her 
face  relent  and  inverted  himself  with  a 
muffled  whoop. 

So  it  was  that  Chad  served  the  dinner 
which  Uncle  Noah  stealthily  bore  from 
the  Fairfax  kitchen. 

There  were  candies  and  oranges  at  the 
end  for  the  saucer-eyed  Ardusis  who  had 
eaten  their  way  steadily  through  the 
party  in  petrified  silence  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  to  Uncle  Noah's  un- 
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speakable  pride  Job  flapped  his  wings 
and  gurgled  his  immediate  intention  of 
fighting  Chad  who  had  conceivably  been 
disporting  himself  too  freely  on  his 
hands  in  lieu  of  feet.  And  with  every 
eye  bent  upon  the  bristling  turkey  and 
Toddy  surreptitiously  folding  in  a 
truant  ear,  the  barn  door  swung  back. 

"Uncle  Noah,"  boomed  a  deep  signifi- 
cant voice,  ''there  is  a  gentleman  here 
who  accuses  you  of  kidnaping  his  chil- 
dren!" 

Slowly  Uncle  Noah  swung  round  on 
quaking  knees,  his  spectacles  hanging 
perilously  upon  the  end  of  his  nose.  It 
was  the  Colonel  I  At  the  head  of  the 
Christmas  table  Aunt  Nancy  shielded 
her  eyes  with  her  hand. 
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"Gawd-o-massy,  Massa  Dick,"  stam- 
mered the  flustered  negro  desperately, 
"I — I  hain't  been  kidnapin'  no  chillun 
— fo'  Gawd,  sah,  I  hain't." 

"He  came  ringing  my  door-bell," 
boomed  the  Colonel  sternly,  "and  he 
says  he  traced  his  children  to  my  barn 
through  the  clue  of  one — Bill  Porter." 

A  heavy  silence  fell  upon  the  barn. 
Shadowy  feet  shuffled  uneasily  behind 
the  Colonel.  Uncle  Noah  adjusted  his 
spectacles  and  scratched  his  white  poll 
despairingly. 

"Massa  Dick,"  he  confessed,  "I — I'se 
goin'  tell  de  truth.  I'se  in  considerable 
o'  a  pickle.  Dem  poor  Ardusi  chillun 
didn't  have  no  Chris'mus-^-ol'  Nick 
Ardusi  he  drink  licker — an' — " 
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He  was  interrupted  by  the  rushing  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Ardusi  who  flung  a  soiled 
apron  over  her  head  in  hysterical  aban- 
don. 

"Madonna  mial"  she  shrieked,  "the 
poor  bambini  I  No  hava  da  Chris'mus 
day — no  hava  da  Chris'mus  day!"  She 
fiercely  shook  an  inconsistent  fist  at  her 
husband  and  fell  to  sobbing  and  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  a  belated  outburst  of 
maternalism.  At  which  the  younger 
members  of  her  truant  brood  promptly 
raised  their  voices  in  a  chorus  of  howls 
and  joined  her. 

The  Colonel  held  back  the  door. 

"Nick,"  he  said,  "hereafter  I  shall 
personally  keep  an  eye  upon  these  chil- 
dren of  yours  and  if  I  find  them  neg- 
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lected — "  He  raised  significant  eye- 
brows. 

Niccolo  Ardusi,  in  whose  heart  lay 
dormant  the  love  of  the  true  Italian  for 
his  children,  shuffled  guiltily  and  looked 
away. 

"Si,  Signore,"  he  said  sullenly.  "I 
unnastiin'." 

Crooning  and  chattering  hysterically, 
Mrs.  Ardusi  wrapped  up  her  weeping 
babies  and  departed.  And  from  the 
driveway  as  they  went  floated  Tony's 
weary  voice. 

"Toddy,"  it  said,  "fold  your  ears  in  I" 
Conceivably  Toddy  obeyed. 

The  Colonel  turned  expectantly  to 
Uncle  Noah. 

"Uncle  Noah,"  he  begged  politely, 
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"may  I  be  enlightened  as  to  the — er — 
mysterious  leg-shadows  upon  the  barn- 
windows  to-night'?     Have  you — " 

"Gawd-o-massy,  no!  Massa  Dick, 
tweren't  me  I"  exclaimed  the  mortified 
darky,  dropping  his  spectacles.  "Dem 
weren't  ma  ol'  shanks.  Dat — dat  were 
Chad  yere.  He  powahful  light-headed, 
sah,  an' — an'  cain't  keep  on  his  feet." 

The  Colonel  glanced  keenly  about 
him,  stared  at  Aunt  Nancy  and  bowed. 

"I  was  unaware  that  you  were  enter- 
taining," he  said  with  gravity.  "I  beg 
your  pardon."  The  barn  door  creaked 
upon  its  rusty  hinges  as  he  departed. 
Uncle  Noah  weakly  mopped  his  fore- 
head. That  was  the  Colonel's  way. 
There  would  be  a  reckoning  later. 
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White  and  trembling  Aunt  Nancy 
rose. 

"Uncle  Noah,"  she  whispered,  mois- 
tening her  lips  nervously,  "I  too  must  go 
now.  I — yes  after  all  I  am  quite  sure 
I  can  climb  the  Pine  road." 

Again  the  barn  door  swung  back  and 
the  Colonel's  head  appeared. 

"Uncle  Noah,"  said  he,  "if  you  could 
manage  to  spare  me  a  minute  or  so  pres- 
ently my  own  guests  are  in  need  of  some 
light  refreshment  before  they  return  to 
Fernlands.  Ah,  Major,"  as  a  footstep 
sounded  on  the  walk  behind  him, 
"anxious  to  finish  that  game  of  chess, 
eh^    I'll  be  there  directly." 

"Find  Nick's  kids?"  demanded  Major 
Verney,  laughing.  "Grandmother  Ver- 
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ney's  dying  with  curiosity."  The  Colo- 
nel moved  aside. 

"Uncle  Noah,"  he  said,  "won't  mind, 
I'm  sure,  if  you  look  at  his  tree.  He's 
entertaining." 

Now  at  the  sound  of  Major  Verney's 
deep  voice.  Aunt  Nancy's  hand  had  des- 
perately slipped  to  the  old-fashioned 
pocket  at  the  side  of  her  gown  and  as  he 
peered  within,  his  eyes  twinkling  at  the 
homely  cheer  of  the  picture,  she  stood 
with  one  hand  clutching  the  table,  a 
trembling  figure  of  another  day  holding 
a  faded  lavender  mask  before  her  face. 
And  as  she  did  so.  Uncle  Noah  knew 
why  the  picture  behind  the  firelit  win- 
dow of  the  cottage  in  the  Hollow  had 
brought  stirring  memories  of  the  olden 
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South,  for,  oddly  enough,  the  lavender 
mask  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  memory. 
Swiftly  the  old  negro's  thoughts  went 
winging  back  to  a  snowy  Christmas  eve 
when  the  Colonel  was  young,  when  the 
young  people  of  the  old  plantations 
about  had  gaily  danced  the  Christmas  in 
at  a  masquerade  here  at  Brierwood,  when 
Grandmother  Verney's  beautiful  young 
ward,  Phoebe,  the  child  of  a  distant  kins- 
man, had  eloped  with  the  Major's  wild 
and  handsome  cousin,  Frank.  And 
Phoebe  Verney  had  been  the  Major's 
sweetheart  .  .  .  and  the  Major  had 
never  forgotten.  That  was  why  old 
Grandmother  Verney,  grim  and  unfor- 
giving, still  held  her  solitary  sway  at 
Fernlands.  So  in  the  silence  of  the 
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Christmas-bright  barn,  Uncle  Noah 
stared  and  stared.  For  the  lavender 
brocade  was  the  gown  of  Phoebe  Verney  I 

Swiftly  the  negro  glanced  at  the  men 
in  the  doorway.  The  Major's  face  was 
quite  colorless. 

Faded  mask  and  lavender  brocade! 
Save  for  the  snowy  hair  and  the  delicate 
wrinkled  hand,  it  was  the  wilful  girl  who 
had  broken  faith  with  him  that  unfor- 
gettable Christmas  eve  to  leave  her  place 
in  his  life  but  an  empty  memory.  Only 
the  face  had  changed  and  that  Aunt 
Nancy's  hand  had  masked  with  a  mem- 
ory link  ironically  familiar  I 

The  Colonel  drew  back. 

"Phoebe  I"  said  the  Major,  a  great 
choke  in  his  throat,  ''My  God!  Phoebe  I" 
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Aunt  Nancy  pointed  at  the  barn  door, 
her  hand  shaking  pitifully.  Only  the 
eyes  behind  the  lavender  mask  blazed 
in  a  sudden  agony  of  pleading. 

*'GoI"  she  whispered.  "I — I  can  not 
bear  it."  At  which  Chad  loyally  shoul- 
dered his  way  to  Major  Verney. 

"Cain't  yoh  hear  her  say  'Go I'?"  he 
demanded  truculently.  "Hain't  I  Mis' 
Nancy's  protector  I  Hain't  she  had 
trouble  enough  livin'  poor  an'  lonesome 
all  dese  years?" 

"Chad  I"  rebuked  Aunt  Nancy,  but  the 
rebuke  was  a  whisper  and  Chad  did  not 
hear. 

"Hain't  she  come  down  home  yere 
'cause  her  poor  heart  breakin'  o'  loneli- 
ness?" went  on  the  boy  fiercely. 
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"Hain't  she  say  to  me,  time  an'  again — 
'Oh,  Chad,  Chad,  I  cain't  never  see  my 
folks  agin,  'cause  I  hain't  never  treated 
'em  right.  Now  I  jus'  wanta  die  down 
South  yere  by  de  dear  ol'  home.  Ol' 
mother,  she  say,  stern  an'  proud,  she  doan 
never  wanta  see  me  agin.'  "  Uncon- 
sciously the  negro  lad  with  his  graphic 
power  of  imitation  had  caught  the  heart- 
breaking inflection  of  Aunt  Nancy's 
voice.  A  silence  fell  over  the  old  barn 
alive  with  pitiful  ghosts. 

"If  Mis'  Nancy  doan  wanta  see  yoh," 
finished  Chad  doggedly,  "yoh  gotta  go. 
I'se  her  protector  an'  cheerer-up."  But 
something  in  the  Major's  face  made 
Chad  draw  closer.  And  staring  wist- 
fully up  into  the  kindly  eyes,  he  ignored, 
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Aunt  Nancy's  trembling  gesture  of  re- 
buke. 

"Mis  Nancy,"  he  blurted  with  a  great, 
boyish  sob,  ''I  hain't  goin'  to  shut  up. 
He — he  doan  mean  nuthin'  'cept  kind- 
ness. He  got  good  eyes  an' — an'  he 
powahful  hurt  an'  upset  too.  She — she 
hain't  get  money  'nuff  to  live  good,"  he 
went  on,  "  'cause  Massa  Frank  Verney 
he  use  it  up  an' — an'  run  away  an'  las' 
year  he  come  back  sick  an'  die.  An'  de 
money  gone.  An'  she  share  all  she  got 
with  me  ever  since  she  picked  me  out  de 
gutter  a  good  fo'  nuthin'  pickaninny 
whut  ol'  Gran'pop  always  walloped 
when  he  had  licker  in  him.  An' — an'  I 
cain't  never  do  'nuff  foh  her,  'cept  jus' 
whistle  an'  dance  an'  dress  up  in  dese 
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yere  Noah  Ark  duds  when  she  sob  an' 
cry  'bout  de  ol'  times  an'  need  cheerin' 
up-" 

*Thoebe  I"  said  the  Major  huskily,  but 
the  mouth  below  the  lavender  mask  was 
proud  and  unrelenting  for  all  it  quiv- 
ered. 

Now  in  the  silence  there  came  the  im- 
patient rap-rap-rapping  of  a  cane  upon 
the  walk  and  the  voice  of  a  terrible  old 
lady  muffled  in  a  cloak. 

"Edward,"  snapped  Grandmother 
Verney  tartly,  thumping  her  stick  upon 
the  walk,  "I've  lost  all  patience  with 
you.  If  you  and  Dick  find  Christmas 
kidnapings  so  absorbing,  I  don't.  And 
why  doesn't  Uncle  Noah  come  in  and 

make  the  coffee  *?"    She  stared  sharply  in 
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through  the  door  at  the  Christmas  tree. 
"What's  all  this'?"  she  demanded. 
"Why  are  you  all  staring  like  a  crowd 
of  lunatics?  And  who  is  this  absurd 
little  negro  yonder  in  plush  knicker- 
bockers and  a  claw-hammer  coat.  Lord 
save  us,  he's  a  sight!"  and  then  her  gaze 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  masked  figure  in 
the  lavender  brocade  and  she  halted  in 
the  doorway,  staring  like  the  rest. 

And  as  Aunt  Nancy  Gary  looked 
mutely  into  the  eyes  of  this  terrible  old 
lady  who  had  mothered  her  orphaned 
girlhood,  the  proud  look  about  her  mouth 
relaxed.  Unheeded  the  lavender  mask 
fluttered  suddenly  to  the  floor  and  with 
a  great,  heart-broken  sob  of  homesickness 
and  longing,  Aunt  Nancy  fell  forward 
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upon  her  knees,  wildly  clutching  Grand- 
mother Verney's  cloak  where  it  trailed 
upon  the  door-sill. 

"Mother  Verney!"  she  choked, 
"Mother  Verney — it — it  is  I — Phoebe  I" 

The  stick  fell  heavily  from  Grand- 
mother Verney's  hand. 

"Phoebe  I"  she  muttered  with  a  swift 
keen  glance  at  her  son,  "Phoebe?"  But 
the  Major's  white  face  was  answer 
enough  and  Grandmother  Verney, 
frowning,  turned  away  from  the  im- 
ploring in  his  eyes.  Still  for  all  her 
stern  old  face  hardened  and  she  bit  her 
lips,  a  great  tear  splashed  down  upon  her 
cloak. 

The  Major  touched  her  shoulder. 

"Mother,"  said  he,  "it  is  Christmas 
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day.  And  Frank  has  gone  to  his  eternal 
accounting." 

There  was  an  electric  interval  during 
which  Grandmother  Verney  seized  her 
stick  and  seemed  about  to  rap  her  way 
back  fiercely  to  the  house — then  her  face 
flamed  red.  Trembling  she  bent  and 
touched  Aunt  Nancy  upon  the  shoul- 
der. 

"Phoebe  I"  she  said  abruptly,  "get  up 
or  I'll  be  crying  myself.  It's  Christmas 
day  and  we're  all  too  old  to  quarrel." 
With  a  terrible  rasp  she  cleared  her 
throat.  "Edward,  Dick,"  she  snorted 
indignantly,  "stop  staring  and  open  the 
door.  A  barn's  no  place  for  heroics. 
And  get  Phoebe's  cloak."  She  beat 
fiercely  at  Uncle  Noah's  turkey  with  her 
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stick.  "Infamous  bird  I"  she  boomed, 
venting  her  emotion  upon  Job,  "stop 
gobbling.  Uncle  Noah,  you'd  better 
pick  up  your  spectacles  and  quit  staring 
or  you'll  step  on  them.  And  hurry  in 
and  make  the  coffee — it's  nearly  mid- 
night." 

Grimly  Grandmother  Verney  waved 
the  silent  party  from  the  barn  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  prodigious  thump  of  her 
cane. 

Uncle  Noah  picked  up  his  spectacles. 

"Humph I"  said  he  shortly,  "'pears 
like  I  hain't  got  much  party  left." 

Which  seemed  to  impress  Chad  con- 
siderably for  his  eyes  were  sympathetic. 
And  suddenly  with  a  preliminary  hand- 
spring or  so,  he  bethought  himself  of  his 
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gift  of  "cheering  up"  and  straightway 
the  barn  was  musical  with  the  call  of 
many  birds.  A  strange,  officious  turkey 
gobbled  threateningly  at  Job  who  bris- 
tled responsively — then  with  a  muffled 
giggle,  Chad  thrust  his  fingers  in  his  vest 
and  swelled  forth  his  chest. 

"Uncle  Noah,"  said  he  sonorously, 
"there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  accuses 
you  of  kidnaping  his  children!" 

Scandalized  Uncle  Noah  stared. 

"Gawd-o-massy,  Massa  Dick," 
floated  fluently  from  Chad's  lips  in  an 
unmistakable  quaver,  "I  hain't  been 
kidnapin'  no  chillun.  Fo'  Gawd,  sah, 
Ihaintl" 

The  ragged  coat-tails  described  a 
dizzy  arc  across  the  barn.     The  perpen- 
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dicular  result  spoke  with  the  wail  of 
Mom  Ardusi. 

"Madonna  mia,  the  poor  bambeanie, 
the  poor  bambeanie,  no  hava  da  Chris'- 
mus  day — no  hava  da  Chris'mus  day  I" 
Chad  rolled  his  eyes.  "Toddy,"  he 
added  sternly,  "fold  your  ears  in  I" 

Once  more  the  coat-tails  flirted  their 
ragged  way  across  the  barn  and  Grand- 
mother Verney's  indignant  boom  de- 
manded knowledge  of  the  absurd  little 
negro  in  plush  knickers  at  which  Uncle 
Noah  seized  the  inverted  Cheerer-up  by 
an  indelicate  segment  of  the  said  knick- 
ers and  assisted  him  to  unexpected  per- 
pendicularity. 

"Yoh  is  a  mos'  powahful  pert  picka- 
ninny," said  he  sternly,   "mockin'   yo' 
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elders.  Now  yoh  jus'  turn  dem  scitter- 
witterin'  shanks  toward  de  kitchen  an' 
he'p  make  de  coffee." 

It  was  a  radiant  Christmas  party  to 
which  Chad  and  Uncle  Noah  presently 
bore  their  steaming  trays  of  coffee  with 
Aunt  Nancy,  her  wrinkled  cheeks  aglow, 
in  a  great  chair  by  the  fire  and  the  Major 
bustling  about  the  dying  log  with  a 
poker.  And  if  this  Christmas  log  could 
have  told  its  story,  it  would  have 
crackled  forth  tears  and  laughter,  talk 
of  the  olden  days  and  talk  of  Chad's 
faithful  devotion  to  his  mistress;  it 
would  have  showered  golden  sparks  of 
benediction  upon  kindly  hearts  too  wise 
to  withhold  forgiveness — all  in  all  a 
Christmas  tale  of  readjustment  punctu- 
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ated  with  the  impatient  rapping  of 
Grandmother  Verney's  cane. 

Now  as  Uncle  Noah  lowered  his  tray 
to  the  library  table,  he  was  conscious  of 
a  sudden  hush  in  the  hum  of  reminis- 
cence and  looking  up  he  saw  that  all  eyes 
were  full  upon  him.  From  his  arm-chair 
by  the  table  rose  the  Colonel  with  much 
the  air  of  a  general  who  has  some  monu- 
mental task  upon  his  mind. 

"Hum  I"  said  he.  "Hum  I  Bless  my 
soul  that's  a  most  persistent  frog  in  my 
throat  to-night.  Uncle  Noah,"  he 
gently  touched  the  old  man's  arm.  "Er 
— what  do  you  think  of  this  absurd  little 
darky  here  anyway  *?" 

"Yoh — yoh  mean  Chad,  sah '?"  Uncle 
Noah  glanced  mildly  over  his  spectacles 
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at  the  ludicrous  apparition  at  his  elbow 
whose  face  was  largely  teeth  and  rolling 
eyeballs.  "Well,  sah,"  said  he  fairly, 
"he  hain't  so  much  on  looks,  Massa  Dick, 
dat's  a  fact! — an'  he's  powahful  loose 
and  pert  with  his  shanks  an'  his  tongue 
— doan  'pear  to  have  no  reverence  foh 
nobuddy — but  dere  hain't  no  gittin' 
round  it,  Massa  Dick,  he  mos'  powahful 
smart  I  I  don't  ricomember  ever  seein' 
any  such  pickaninny  afore." 

"Smart  and  faithful  I"  nodded  Aunt 
Nancy  warmly  and  wiped  her  eyes. 
"Though  to  be  sure  when  I  need  his  heels 
the  most,  he's  on  his  head." 

The  Colonel  cleared  his  throat  again 
and  drew  forth  his  handkerchief  which, 

finding  no  use  for — he  replaced. 
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"It's  most  astonishing,"  he  began, 
"most  astonishing.  Aunt  Nancy  herself 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it  until  we  put 
two  and  two  together." 

But  the  Colonel  was  getting  nowhere 
in  his  conversational  ramble;  wherefore 
he  cleared  his  throat  once  more  and  be- 
gan afresh. 

"Uncle  Noah — er — what — what  was 
your  name — er — before" — with  ready 
tact — "before  you  took  the  family  name 
of  Fairfax?" 

"Benson,  sah.  My  daddy — he  born 
on  de  Benson  place." 

"Hum — Benson — to  be  sure,  to  be 
sure.  Knew  I  was  right — knew  I  was 
right  of  course.  Amazing — most  amaz- 
ing I  Uncle  Noah,  Chad  here  has  a  ridic- 
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ulous  stick-pin,  I'm  told,  a  white  and 
yellow  bead  on  a  pin  like  a  grain  of  corn 
— got  it  from  his  granddaddy — and  Mrs. 
Verney — er — Miss  Phoebe — er — "  The 
Colonel  coughed  and  floundered  again. 

''He's  been  calling  me  'Mis'  Nancy,'  " 
corrected  Aunt  Nancy. 

"And  Mis'  Nancy  never  dreamed  of  it 
until  now  when  she  told  me,  but  I  know 
you've  got  another  such  ridiculous  old 
pin  and  Chad's  name  is  Benson — and — 
and — Oh,  God  bless  my  soul,  Dick,  what 
a  mess  I'm  making  of  this  to  be  sure. 
Come  here  and  help  me." 

Blue  eyes  kindly,  Dick  Fairfax  joined 
his  father. 

"Uncle  Noah,"  he  said,  "Dad's  mix- 
ing things  badly.  The  whole  truth  is 
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just  this.  Years  ago  when  your  son  ran 
away,  it  was  at  Frank  Verney's  bidding. 
Aunt  Nancy  remembers  well  how  he 
wrote  for  him  and  to  cover  his  dishonor 
likely  in  luring  away  another  man's  serv- 
ant, he  swore  to  her  that  the  wild  young 
colored  lad  who  worshiped  him  so  be- 
longed to  his  father,  a  fact  she  never 
doubted  until  to-night." 

"Whut — whut  yoh  mean.  Massa 
Dick*?"  whispered  Uncle  Noah,  shakily 
touching  Dick's  arm,  "Chad  Benson — 
dat — dat  were  my  boy  Chad's  name  whut 
runned  away." 

"Exactly,"  nodded  Dick.  "And  hav- 
ing patched  a  number  of  things  together 
we  feel  pretty  sure  that  this  ridiculous 
little  devil  here  in  the  clawhammer  coat 
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whose  name  is  Chad  Benson — is  your 
great-grandson." 

But  Uncle  Noah  heard  no  more.  The 
old  library  had  vanished  from  his  sight 
and  he  saw  a  moon  bright  above  a  held 
of  cotton.  There  was  a  line  of  negro 
shacks.  Somewhere  faintly  a  banjo  was 
playing,  but  Mammy  Chloe  was  crying 
for  Chad — for  the  runaway  boy  who  had 
never  come  back.  .  .  .  And  the  darkies 
were  singing  a  song  of  the  old  South,  the 
dear  old  South  that  would  come  no  more. 
Great  tears  welled  swiftly  up  to  the  old 
negro's  eyes  and  coursed  heavily  down 
his  wrinkled  cheeks.  And  with  trem- 
bling hands  upon  his  eyes — he  swayed. 

"Oh,  Mammy  Chloe,"  he  whispered, 
"Mammy  Chloe." 
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Dimly  he  was  conscious  that  they  were 
all  gathering  about  him.  Through  the 
mist  he  caught  the  kindly  eyes  of  young 
Massa  Dick's  pretty  wife. 

"Poor,  poor  old  man  I"  said  the  girl 
and  her  wonderful  gray  eyes  were  like 
velvet.  Then  he  felt  the  Colonel's  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  heavy  with  the  affec- 
tion his  years  of  faithful  service  had  in- 
spired. 

They  were  all  talking  of  Chad — of  a 
stick-pin — yes,  Mammy  Chloe  had  given 
one  to  her  son  and  one  to  her  husband 
years  ago.  .  .  .  The  sound  of  the  strum- 
ming banjo  was  fainter  .  .  .  the  moon 
above  the  cotton,  the  singing  darkies  but 
a  memory. 

"Married  and  drifted  away  from  us," 
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Aunt  Nancy  was  saying,  "and  then  he 
grew  so  wild  and  drank  so  much  he  was 
always  in  trouble.  He  kept  coming  to 
Frank  for  help  or  we  would  have  lost 
track  of  him  completely.  And  one  day 
— a  year  or  so  before  he  died — I  found 
him  beating  Chad — he'd  been  drinking 
again — and  I  took  the  poor  little  fellow 
away  and  kept  him." 

"Brace  up,  Uncle  Noah,"  exclaimed 
the  remorseful  Colonel,  "I  have  made  a 
mess  of  things. 

The  mist  vanished.  The  old  man 
stared  up  into  the  kindly  circle  of  faces 
about  him,  his  face  working  piteously. 

"Massa  Dick,"  he  whispered,  "yoh — 
yoh  doan  mean  I'se  got  blood  kin — dat  I 
haint  alone." 
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"I  mean,"  said  the  Colonel  huskily,  "I 
mean  that  Chad  here  is  the  grandson  of 
your  only  child — Chad  Benson." 

"And  we'll  have  to  share  him,"  put  in 
Grandmother  Verney.  "He'll  be  near 
you  right  at  Fernlands.  But  he's  got  to 
mend  his  ways" — with  a  rap  of  her  cane 
— "he's  got  to  mend  his  ways.  Ridic- 
ulous little  monkey  I" 

Uncle  Noah  gulped  courageously  and 
wiped  his  glasses,  whereupon  the  Colo- 
nel cleared  his  throat  and  promptly 
wiped  his  own. 

"Poor  Chad,"  said  Uncle  Noah, 
"poor,  foolish  lad.  He  done  broke 
Mammy  Chloe's  heart.  And  he  run 
away  from  de  Colonel." 

Now  in  the  hush  that  followed,  Chad 
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3rd  suddenly  inverted  himself  with  a 
muffled  whoop  of  celebration. 

"Sho,"  said  he,  between  inversions,  "1 
gotta  great-grand-pop.  Sho',  hain't  I 
glad  I  Sho'  I  I  hain't  never  had  a  great- 
grand-pop." 

Uncle  Noah  straightened  himself 
with  a  sudden  air  of  authority.  And 
when  he  spoke  there  was  the  dignity  of 
right  and  kinsmanship  in  his  quavering 
voice. 

"Chad,"  he  commanded  in  a  terrible 
voice,  taking  refuge  from  his  emotion  "l 
in  stern  command  after  a  fashion  of  the 
Colonel,  "quit  scitter-witterin'  'bout 
yere  on  dem  shanks.  I  see  yo'  grand- 
pop's  gotta  take  yoh  in  hand.  An'  serve 
de  Colonel's  coffee."  /  {      ^   \ 
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The  Yule  log  crackled.  Rolling  his 
eyes  the  Black-bird  served  the  Christmas 
coffee. 


END 
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